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H. R. 594 AND S. 60—FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
El Centro, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., In courtroom 
No. 1, Imperial County Courthouse, Hon. Clair Engle (chairman of 
the sube ‘ommittee) presiding. 

The CuatrmMan. The special subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Interior will be in order. 

This is a special subcommittee of the House Committee on Interior 
which is conducting hearings throughout southern California on vari- 
ous subject matters. 

I will introduce the members of the committee for the record. 

Immediately to my left is Congressman Metcalf, of Montana. To 
his left is Congressman Sisk, of Fresno, Calif. Immediately to his 
left is Congressman D. S. Saund, of this district, who is not a mem- 
ber of either the subcommittee or the full Committee on Interior, but, 
unless there is objection from some member of the subcommittee, he 
will be permitted to participate by questions, if he desires, in these 
proceedings. 

Immediately to my right, in the chair which presently is vacant, 
but I assume will soon be fully occupied, will be Congressman John 
Saylor, of Pennsylvania. Adjacent to him and to my right is Con- 
gressman Craig Hosmer, of Long Beach. To his right is Congress- 
man John Rhodes, of Arizona. To Congressman Rhodes’ right is 
Congressman James Utt, of Santa Ana, Calif., and to his right is 
Congressman Edgar Chenoweth, of Colorado. 

Sitting adajcent to me and immediately to my left is Mr. Sidney 
McFarland, who is the engineering consultant for the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I may say that this special subcommittee has made this trip here at 
the special request of Judge Saund, the Congressman from this district. 

The subject matter before us, at his suggestion, is the bill S. 60 and 
the bill H. R. 594, an act to authorize the construction, operation, and 
maintenance by the Secretary of the Interior of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project in Colorado. The Senate bill, incidentally, has 
passed the Senate and is pending before the House committee. ’ The 
House Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, I believe, has 
completed its hearings; is that correct, Judge ? 

Mr. Cuenowetn. That is right. 

The Cuamman. So this is supplemental to the hearings previously 
held, but at the appropriate time the Chair will ask that these pro- 
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ceedings be included in the printed record of the hearings on that 
legislation. 

In addition, my attention has been called to the bill, H. R. 4421, by 
Congressman Saund, to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into a contract with the Bard Irrigation District of California 
with respect to the operation and maintenance of works on the reser- 
vation division, Yuma reclamation project, California, and for other 
purposes. 

The testimony before this special subcommittee will be on those 
subjects, but not limited to those subjects, provided someone has some- 
thing else that he or she desires to present. In that case, I wish you 
would take the matter up with Mr. McFarland or Judge Saund, so 
that the new subject, if it is introduced, can properly be placed before 
the committee. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California, Mr. Saund, 
for such remarks as he desires to make at the opening of this hearing. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Chairman, I wish to extend to you and the members 
of the committee a warm and affectionate welcome at El Centro. The 
people of this valley and also of Palo Verde Valley are here to offer 
some evidence and meet the members of the committee. I wish to 
express my appreciation and thanks to you and the other members 
of the committee who have taken time out to come over here and visit 
my district. 

The CHamrMan. We are very glad to be here, Judge. 

If you desire to make a statement on the bill at this time, you may 
do so, or you may reserve your remarks until such time as the local 
representatives or local witnesses have had the chance to speak. 

Mr. Saunp. I will yield the opportunity to the local witnesses, who 
are more familiar with the subject. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair would like, first, to call an old friend, a 
man he has known for many, many years, with whom he had the 
pleasure to associate when we were both district attorneys, he of this 
county and I of Tehama County. 

Judge, it is a real pleasure to see you here, and we will be glad to 
hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE ELMER HEALD, REPRESENTING THE 
IMPERIAL COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
EL CENTRO, CALIF. 


Judge Hearn. I want to say, before I read the statement on behalf 
of the American Legion, we are very proud and happy to have this 
congressional committee here, and I am particularly proud to turn 
over my courtroom for your use. 

The Cratrman. We want to express our appreciation for that, and 
I should have done it preliminarily. 

I spoke to the judge regarding the rules of the use of the court, 
and he tells me the court is not in session, and smoking is permitted. 

However, I hope, in deference to the hospitality of the judge, we 
try to keep the cigar and cigarette butts off the floor and leave the 
courtroom in as good a condition as we found it, reasonable wear and 
tear thereof excepted, to use a legal phrase. 
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Judge Heaxp. I want to say to you, Congressman Engle, I am very 
happy | to meet you here, and I remember our very cordial relations as 
district attorneys. 

This statement I am making is on behalf of the American Legion. 

Section 9 of the Boulder C my Project Act grants to honorably 
discharged veterans of World War I a 90-day preferential filing right 
to all public lands, classed as agricultural, that can be irrig: ated “by 
stored waters of the Colorado River. This includes nearly a quarter 
of a million acres in Imperial Valley. 

These lands were withdrawn from entry, and were to be eer _ 
entry and settlement by the Secretary of the Interior when water wa 
available. 

Proper committees of Congress and, later, the Congress itself agreed 
to and approved the above provisions when the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act was enacted into law. 

Committees of Congress and the Congress again approved of these 
provisions when the contract between the Government of the United 
States and the Imperial Irrigation District was approved, and funds 
were advanced to provide capacity in the All-American Canal to carry 
necessary water from the Colorado River to the above-mentioned 
lands and for turnouts to convey water by gravity flow from the All- 
American Canal to the east mesa lands. 

Some members of this subcommittee, and certainly the chairman, 
voted for the amendment to the Boulder Canyon Project Act which 
extended the rights and privileges of the original act to veterans of 
World War II. This amendment was introduced at the request of 
local, State, and National organizations of the American Legion. 

Following the Korean conflict, Congress, again at the request of 
the American Legion, extended the same rights and privileges to 
Korean war veterans. 

Thus, a quarter of a million acres of public lands, suitable for agri- 
culture, need only the magic word from the Secretary of the Interior 
to be opened to settlement by qualified veterans from any State in the 
Union. 

At the New York convention of the American Legion in 1947 there 
were eight nonconflicting resolutions offered from as many Western 
States relating to homesteading and settlement of public lands by 
veterans. 

These 8 resolutions were consolidated into 1, which was as follows: 

(a) That public lands located in public- land States and Territories 
suitable for homesteading by veterans of World War II be developed 

rapidly and expeditiously ; : 

(6) And, further, be it resolved that, where controversies exist 
which, because of their nature, delay the development of public lands 
which would be available for settlement by veterans, the Federal Gov- 
ernment take such action as may be necessary to have such contro- 
versies speedily adjudicated by the courts of the United States. 

Pending the adjudicatin of water rights of the respective States 
having access to Colorado River water, the American Legion—local, 
State, and National—is and has always been opposed to any and all 
projects that would take water from the Colorado River until the 
courts of the United States have made a final decision on the rights 
of all concerned, and are specifically opposed to the Fryingpan-Ar- 
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kansas project, which, if approved, would affect both the quantity and 
quality of water rightfully belonging to all public lands contemplated 
and twice approved by Congress when it passed the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act and later advanced the funds to build the Boulder Dam 
and All-American Canal. 

Funds for the building of Boulder Dam and the All-American Canal 
were not an outright gift of public money, but are now being repaid 
to the United States Government. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Judge. 

Are there any questions / 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to ask one question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. You mentioned that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
would harm these various projects because it would make less water in 
quantity available. What did you mean by that? 

Judge Hraup. As I understand the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
they propose to take water out of the Colorado River and transport 
it out of the basin of the Colorado River where it would forever be not 
available to circulation or to any surplus waters to the land users 
below the project. 

Mr. Ruopes. You are familiar with the Santa Fe compact and 
provisions thereof whereby the States of the upper basin have to allow 
a certain amount of water each year to go past Lee Ferry for the use 
of the lower basin. And I am sure you are also familiar with the fact 
that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project would be directly chargeable to 
the water allocated to the State of Colorado and to the upper basin. 

Judge Heatp. That may all be true, but right now the whole thing 
is pending before the United States Supreme Court, and before that is 
over with these rights are all going to be reallocated by the Court. 
I am sure Mr. Horton here can answer that question better from a 
technical standpoint than I can. 

Mr. Ruopes. Of course, Judge, you being a judge, I am sure you 
also know the State of Colorado, not being a party to that lawsuit, 
its rights to the use of water cannot very well be adjudicated there. 

Judge Hravp. I am not so sure about that. By the time the United 
States | Supreme Court gets through with them, they may be out al- 
together because they did not appear. They were given the oppor- 
tunity to appear, and they refused to appear, as I understand it. In 
any event, once the Supreme Court gets through allocating the rights 
of all the Basin States, that is going to be it from there on. 

We are opposed to any project ti iking any water out of the Colorado 
River which, by act of Congress, has been set aside for the public 
domain within the Colorado River Basin until these rights are 
adjudicated. 

Mr. Cnenowetn. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Curnowern. As the sponsor of the Fryingpan-Arkansas pro}- 
ect, I want to assure you, Judge, that this project is not In any 
manner going to affect the quantity or the quality of water 
which you receive in California; that the i issues involved in the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas are not in litigation in any court in this country; 
that the water has been allocated under the compact affecting the 
lower States and the upper States, and everyone has agreed to that 
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compact; that we are not involved in your litigation between Cali- 
fornia, and Arizona. in any way. I merely want to make this state- 
ment to reassure you, so you w ill not be concerned. 

The passage and approval and construction of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project will not in the least affect any of your water rights 
here or take away any water to which you are entitled in the State 
of California. Ido not know how to make that any stronger. If 4 
could, I would. I want to make it as clear, as emphatic, and : 
unequivocal as I can. 

Judge Hratp. There is a man here who can answer that, I think, 
better than I can because he has been in the lawsuit all the way 
through up to the present time. I have talked to him a good many 
times. 

There are so many legal problems involved in this matter that I 
would not want to get in an argument over that. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I do not want to draw you into an argument. 
I merely wanted to make the statement to keep the record straight. 

Judge Heaxp. I want to say this: Since 1922 I have been chairman 
of this committee, and for all of these years we have been trying to 
get water on the east mesa out here. We have never been able to do 
it. We have worked diligently, but we have never been able to bring 
that about. 

Many times we have been told that the reason why Congress would 
not allow, or the Secretary of the Interior, not Congress, would not 
allow that land to be opened out there was because they wanted the 
rights of all the users of the Colorado River to be determined before 
we put any water on that land out on the east mesa. We have been 
told that time and time again. So we have taken the position: 

O. K., if that is the way they feel about it, then we want to hold 
the thing in status quo until we know we are going to get our water 
or how much water we are going to get. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I am not going to belabor the issue any further, 
Judge. I merely want to make my position very clear, that there is 
no controversy over this project so far as California is concerned. 

Judge Hratp. Well, all right. 

Mr. Horton is here, and he is a very eminent attorney, and if any- 
body knows this thing from top to bottom and back and forth, he 
does. Hehaspr esented this before the master appointed by the United 
States Supreme Court, and I am sure he can satisfactorily answer all 
those questions. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Judge, and we appreciate your being 
here and your hospitality in making your court available. 

Judge Heatp. Weare glad to have you. 

Mr: Saunp. May I make a half-minute statement ? 

The CuarrMan. You may make a half-minute statement, but I want 
to suggest to the committee that we limit ourselves to questions for the 
purpose of eliciting information. Otherwise we can be here arguing 
the case forever. Now Judge Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. I just w anted to contradict the statement of Judge 
Chenoweth. I firmly believe the passage of the Fryingpan- -Arkansas 
project will seriously interfere with our rights so far as the quality and 
quantity of water for California is concerned. 


99012—58——2 
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The Cuarrman. I am going to suggest to the committee that we pro- 
ceed for the purpose of soliciting information and we reserve the 
debate for the proper forum. 

We have four farmers who want to testify. I do not know whether 
these gentlemen have prepared statements or not, but the Chair would 
like to suggest, in the interest of time, perhaps the committee would 
be willing to hear the witnesses and then ask the questions en bloc. 

Would there be any objection to that? 

If not, that will be the order of the committee, and we will call the 
witnesses who are farmers and then questions will be addressed to 
those witnesses en bloc. 

The first witness is Mr. Francis H. Grace, Route 1, Box 38, Cali- 
patria. Weare glad to have you here, Mr. Grace. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS H. GRACE, CALIPATRIA, CALIF. 


Mr. Grace. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am not 
here to argue the question of whether water is available or not availa- 
ble. Ican only give you my impression of conditions in the Imperial 
Valley at the present time and what they might be in the future if 
certain things are carried out. 

I farm in the north end and have been farming there for 10 years. 
The soil condition here in the Imperial Valley, as probably you gentle- 
men have found out, is on the salty side. It has always been salty, was 
laid down salty. We have a condition to battle at all times which 
requires—not as other States that are near us have their conditions 
where they can limit the amount of water, but our salt requires that a 
great deal of water be put in the soil to counteract it. 

The experimental station in Riverside put out figures in the early 
part of this year that to maintain a status quo on land—land in the 
Imperial Valley—I am quoting, probably erroneously, but the figures 
can be obtained. At least 25 percent of all the water put on the good 
land must go through the soil to maintain their condition. That is, 
taking the Colorado River water as it might exist in the past or at 
the present. 

The Cuatrman. What you mean, it takes 1 bucket out of 4? 

Mr. Grace. To maintain the status quo and salt condition. 

The Cuarrman. You must keep flushing the salt ? 

Mr. Grace. That is right. 

Those of us farming consider of every bucket we put on half must 
go through the soil in order to improve the condition; that is, to bring 
it from a salty condition up to what is considered good soil in the 
land. 

There were figures out on the use of the river water which some 
of us had to use. Such condition has been remedied in the very near 
past, but at that time 75 percent of that water had to go through the 
soil to improve that salty soil. That probably does not mean a lot to 
you gentlemen, except in the volume of water that is necessary to 
grow a crop here. 

What will happen if this project should go through, I am not 
enough of an engineer to tell you. I would say that at the present 
time the amount of water that goes to waste down into the Gulf of 





Mexico is very small compared to what it was 15 years ago. In other 
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werds, there is not a great deal of water coming down. It is being 
ponded up. ; 

That water normally when it gets down into hot countries has a 
saline content. What it is today I do not know. Ten years ago it 
was 1 ton per acre-foot, which was not bad; it was drinkable. But 
still you are putting salt to salt. ’ 

Now, should you pull away fresh snow water in any quantity, then, 
due to evaporation on your lower dams, you must increase to a certain 
extent the salt content. Now, that affects us vitally here, because 
as the salt content of our irrigation water increases it becomes neces- 
sary to use more water to establish a fair growth and a good money 
crop. 

It is up to you gentlemen and the engineers to decide whether there 
is a sufficiency of water. All I can go on is from hearsay and from 
thenewspaper. I will have to let my case go with that. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Grace, for the statement. You 
remain here, and we will call the other witnesses. When they have 
completed their statements, perhaps the committee will have some 
questions for you or some other member of the panel of farmers. 

Mr. Grace. Fine. 

The Cuairman. The next gentleman is Mr. Glen Haskell, of Seeley. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. Haskell, and to have your state- 
ment regarding your water problems. 


STATEMENT OF GLEN HASKELL, SEELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Haskxetu. Thanks to you and to the rest of the committee. 

I have not much more to say than what Mr. Grace has already said. 
The only thing is that I have lived here approximately short of 50 
years. My folks pioneered in this country. We have had quite a 
struggle in order to bring Imperial Valley up to what it is today. 

Here in our valley we farm 365 days out of the year, and we irrigate 
just that way. 

I cannot say much more than what Mr. Grace already said. We do 
not want any more salt water than we already have. 

The thing that sticks in my mind from a kid: Nobody wanted this 
water. It came down the Colorado River and overflowed into our 
basin here, and it was quite a struggle for all of us to stop that water 
coming into this basin. I was too young to take the shovel myself at 
that time, but there probably are a few farmers here still living 
that did. 

I think perhaps, in order to see more of what we have here—I 
think perhaps you have already done it; I do not know—you should 
take an sangha trip and take in the Salton Sea area up through our 
valley, down through Mexico, probably to the Gulf of California. 
You will see the delta as it is formed, and probably before you leave 
here you will probably see some of the gorges and what not we have 
in Imperial Valley left as wasteground today because the Colorado 
River broke into here. 

The Cuairman. I might say we were over the Salton Sea yesterday, 
and tomorrow we go by airplane over to the river, and undoubtedly 
we will see those things you have just described. 
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Mr. Haske. If you can, I would like for you to see a little bit 
more of the delta on the Mexican side, if possible. You will visualize 
a little more perhaps than if you just fly the Imperial Valley. 

The CuatrMan. Maybe we will have to get a passport. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Hasketx. I do not know about that. 

The only thing I can say to you gentlemen: Please do not take 
any more water away from us, whatever you do. We need this water. 
If you do, you are going to turn us right back on the back strip, and 
this has been a hard struggle for us. We did it without electricity, 
we did it with horses and teams. We are coming down into our third 
generation in our family, and I would hate like the devil to see it 
ever go back the way it was when I came here myself. That has 
been a half centur y: 

The Cuarmrman. If you wait here, Mr. Haskell, we may have ques- 
tions. We very much appreciate that statement. 

We know you speak out of a long background in this area. 

Mr. James House, of Seeley, is the next witness. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. House, and to hear your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES HOUSE, SEELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Houser. Gentlemen of the committee, this water problem really 
goes to the bottom of a lot of people’s hearts here. There is a lot you 
cannot put into words, and if you had the time you would see part of 
our problem, if you would just take a few hours and look at it from 
the ground side of it. 

You can see where they have been overplanted in cotton allotments. 
They have plowed out and had to lie idle. You can see where the 
salt has risen back up. Or you can see where one person has farmed 
real well on one side of the fence and where another, who has had less 
money and farmer poorer, where salt has risen back up, where it is 
farmed but a few months out of the year. 

I hate to disagree with one of the committee members from the 
Northern States, but we need his snow water bad. 

I thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. House, for your short 
statement. 

The next witness is Mr. George Baldwin, of Seeley. 

Are you here ? 

Mr. Batpwrin. Yes; I am here. 

The CHarrmMan. We are very glad to have you here, Mr. Baldwin, 
and to hear your statement. 

I notice that you and Mr. House and Mr. Haskell are all from 
Seeley. Would you tell us where Seeley is with reference to El 
Centro? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE BALDWIN, SEELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Batpwin. Seven miles west. 

I haven’t got very much to say. I have reclaimed a lot of this land 
that had salted up and went. back to the district for taxes. 

Tt is a sure thing we cannot use water with much more salt than 
we are getting now. There is about 25,000 acres in what they call 
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the Heat Lake district to reuse water. It is almost impossible to re- 
claim land that has 4 tons to the acre. I do not know. They say this 
is going to take fresh water. We just cannot stand more salt and 
hold it. 

That i is my experience, and that is all I have to say. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Baldwin. 

The next witness is Mr. Richard Bohlander, 1020 Polk Avenue, 
FE] Centro, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD BOHLANDER, EL CENTRO, CALIF. 


Mr. Bontanper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we are advised in this area by our representatives s that the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project will inter fere with the quality of the water that we 
irrigate with, farm with, in Imper ial Valley. 

I am a farmer in both the Calexico and the Meloland area. I am 
not as old a farmer in years of residence in the valley as many of 
those who have testified before me. I have been here some 8 years 
and have farmed that length of time. 

During this period of 8 years there has been a gradual deprecia- 
tion in the quality of the water and the intensity of the salinity in 
our lands. 

I want to point out to you, gentlemen, that certainly we are faced 
with a very serious problem in the question of salt in relation to 
farming in Imperial Valley. It affects us in several ways. 

The ‘question of salinity in our farming operations in most all 
of the crops that we farm here is a very difficult problem from the 
standpoint of, first, the emergence of the crop. 

It is practically impossible under certain salt conditions to even 
get a stand of some crops where we are faced with this salt problem, 
and if we are faced with increasing amounts of salt in our water 
because of depreciating the quality of our water, then our farm prob- 
Jem will become more intensified. 

Secondly, the problem is one that causes our farm rotation to be 
altered greatly. Where we farm certain crops on rows or on ridges 
there is a problem that is attendant with the capillary action of salt. 
Salt rises to the top of these ridges, and where we have increased salt 
in the water the salt problem is greater and we are forced to go out 
of rotation, to go back into flat crops to attempt to combat the salt 
problem. This is an economic loss to a certain extent to many farmers 
in this valley by having to alter their rotation program because of 
excessive salinity in the water. 

The third problem that I might mention was mentioned by one 
of those who previously testified, and that question is the increased 
use of water because of salinity. 

I believe if you gentlemen would take a ride around the valley— 
and I would personally be very happy to take any of you who want— 
you would see the fields at this particular time when we are bringing 
crops to stand, and you will see drain ditches running full of water 
because of salinity. 

We are forced to run water for a longer length of time to bring 
our seeds to emergence because of the quantity ‘of salt. In order to 
force the salt in the ridges past the seed, we are required to run water 
for long periods of time, and, believe me, it is not the desire of anyone 
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in Imperial Valley to waste water. But, in order to obtain proper 
emergence of these row crops, we are forced to run water for longer 
periods of time, and that can be evidenced by a look around the valley 
at this very particular time. You will be able to see it. 

Another point that might briefly be touched on is the question of 
soil nutrients and the nutrients we add to the soil. 

As the salinity of this ground increases because of excessive salt 
brought in by the water, we find we are faced with the problem of 
adding continuing greater amounts of fertilizer. This is another 
economic loss, you “might say, to the valley of Imperial and the farmers 
of this county, because we are forced to add increasing amounts of 
fertilizer because of the salinity. This is a problem that I think 
Judge Saund could probably enlighten you on because he is very 
familiar with it, having had a background of farming here. 

Gentlemen, that is my testimony. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bohlander. 

The next witness is Mr. Ernest Bridenbaugh, of Heber. 

Where is that? 

Mr. Bripensaucu. Halfway between El Centro and Calexico. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. We are glad to have you 
here and to hear your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST BRIDENBAUGH, HEBER, CALIF. 


Mr. Bripensaveu. I came in the valley in 1890 with my father, left 
in 1940, came back in 1949. Ihave been here since. I am not as large 
or as old an operator as a lot of them. 

I remember the days referred to by the one gentleman here, the 
team days, coming on through the tractor era. I remember in the 
early days we did not seem concerned with the salt deal so much. But 
after I left the valley for a time and came back in 1949 and continued 
on since then, I found the situation increasingly as Mr. Bohlander 
described it. 

I never met the gentleman before or knew of his existence, but he 
expressed considerably along the thoughts I had in mind to express, 
and I wish to second that statement of Mr. Bohlander and of the other 
gentleman as far as I could hear from where I was sitting. 

The overall picture is one of whole facts as far as we are affected 
here by the salt, and the relative problems and losses it entails, as Mr. 
Bohlander outlined. It has been referred to. So I will not cause 
redundancy of testimony, it being already in the record. 

It is so self-evident at the present time, especially to those who 
might take a tour of the different farms through the valley at this 
particular time. They soon would stop and realize we are almost at 
the breaking point along that line, in my estimation. 

Very much greater tolerance of salt salinity in the soil will wreak 
an even higher proportion of trouble, loss, and damage to us. 

I personally, from personal exper ience and know! ledge as a farmer, 
would hate very, very much to see a continued increase in the salinity 
in the soil, the salt in the water. 

It is incomprehensible to me to know how a salt solution cannot 
help but be increased if a portion of the pure water put into that salt 
solution iseliminated. The technicalities of the whole deal are beyond 
my knowledge and comprehension. 
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I do not wish to go into that or argue much more with men in pes 
tion of knowledge, factual and legal, ‘much more than I am capab 

That is my testimony. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bridenbaugh. 

I might say, Mr. Bohlander, on the way down we stopped along 
the road and looked at one field of sugar beets just being planted, and 
observed the way the crop has been planted and ridged in order to sort 
of bank up the salt in particular areas, in order to get a small area 
alongside of the ditch or row where a crop would come up. 

I think that is a dramatic illustration of the kind of salt problem 
that is occurring here. 

I noticed you referred to fertilizer, and it occurred to me that, as 
you use 1 bucketful out of every 4 to flush the land, are you not also 
leaching the land to some extent? Is that why you are required to use 
more fertilizer ? 

Mr. Bontanper. That and the tieup with the chemical reaction. A 
combination of troubles. 

What you observed this morning apparently is one of the things 
I was attempting to bring out—the question of having to force the 
salt away from the seed. This is attendant not only with sugar beets 
but even with vegetables and other crops that are more susceptible to 
the salinity. 

The Cuairman. Perhaps you know the answer to this question, Mr. 
Haskell. Your people were here three generations, were they not? 

Mr. Hasketu. We are going into the third generation. 

The Cuarrman. Was this land impregnated with salt when you 
started out back there? Or did it become that way due to the use of 
the Colorado River, and just build up? 

Mr. Haske. You must remember we at one time here were under 
the ocean. That is why I wanted you to take a trip to visualize the 
delta formed by the Colorado River between here and down into 
Mexico. That 1s the reason we had to fight this thing so—due to the 
fact that the water broke from its bank and went down and caused 
the Salton Sea as you probably saw as you came through. 

There was a lot of land here in the central part of the valley which, 
from the appearance on top, had practically no alkali conditions in 
prior years. 

As we started along and started putting water on the soil, some of 
our soil has hardpan underneath that that water will travel with. A 
lot of it does over on the east mesa. 

Now this water, when you keep building it up—and at one time here 
in the valley, I cannot say if the banks would accept our papers, but 
they did not like to loan money, I do not believe even the Government 
did, because we did not have the drainage systems here. Now the 
banks, I believe, our Government and all : are willing to invest their 
money here because we had to put in these drainage ditches in order to 

take care of the salt we are leaching through the ground and driving 
upward. 

If you irrigate a piece of ground, say now and then, and you forget 
about that piece of ground, some of it in 6 or 9 months, the alk: line 
condition will start rising up because your water table underneath is 
always forcing your salt upward. That i is the reason the gentleman 
before and Mr. Bohlander keep saying we have to watch out for 
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alkaline conditions. That is another reason we have to go into a flat 
deal in order to keep pushing that crop downward. 

The Cuamrman. Will you describe the difference between a flat deal 
and row crops, Mr. Bohlander ? 

Mr. Boutanper. When we speak of row crops, those are crops that 
are planted on ridges as you observed this morning. 

The Cuatrman. Like the beets? 

Mr. Bonianper. Like the beets, with water running down furrows 
on each side of the ridges, because the water travels upward to the 
top of the ridges, as we say, subirrigating, carrying salt with it. 
So it is necessary to keep that water going for a long period of time 
to push the salt past the seedline and up through the center of the 
bed, the peak in the center of the bed or ridge we spoke of, in order 
to get away from the seed. If we stopped before the concentration of 
salt has been carried away from the seedline, or nearly, you abso- 
lutely do not get a stand. 

The CuHatrman. Your flat crops like alfalfa? 

Mr. Boutanper. They are your crops that are planted on flat 
ground with ridges about every 40 to 60 feet and are dooded over that 
interval of 40 to 60 feet. The water travels over the entire surface of the 
ground. That provides an action of leaching or carrying the salt 
down. There is not the capillary effect of driving the salt up to the 
top. That is why I mentioned it forces our rotation program to change 
from row crops to flat crops more often than we would like. 

It is more lucrative to plant in rows. 

The CHatrman. In addition, you have gone into an extensive sys- 
tem of underground drainage. I am not sure all of the members 
know about it. It was described to me and involves putting pipes 
under the land sometimes as distant as 3,400 feet apart and sometimes 
as close as 6714 feet apart, and those pipes 6 or 8 feet under the 
ground pick up the concentration of salt in the water and drain it off. 

Is that a standard practice throughout the area ? 

Mr. Grace. It is necessary to maintain a level of good land or to 
improve land, salty land. That is why I mentioned the amount of 
water that traveled through the soil. 

As the gentleman mentioned, we have hardpans and stratas of soil 
under our surface that will enlarge and converge, and as the water 
takes its natural course down through the valley toward the Salton 
Sea or lower points, it will hit a thin strata, and it is forced to the 
surface. 

In order to get rid of that water so you haven’t got that pressure 
behind, you must put tile in. 

When I came here 10 years ago I can point you out fields that grew 
bumper crops, topnotch fields. Today they had to be tiled. There 
was only one reason they had to be tiled—the salt content was building 
up on the surface, and, as the gentleman said, in order to get your 
germination of your seed you must have an excess of water. 

There are many places that can do with just a fast irrigation; that 
is, as long as the seed is wet the seed will sprout. Here if you notice 
sugar beet fields, you will probably see fields that look good to you. 
But they are running water in again, the second time within a week 
or 10 days of the first subirrigation. That is to insure the farmer 
of getting the seed out of the ground. The excess of water over salt 
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is necessary. If you have an excess of salt over water you have no 
germination. 

The CuHatrman, Thank you very much. 

The gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions except to say I do 
want to compliment these men for explaining to me in this very 
illuminating and graphic way a problem with which I was not fa- 
miliar before I came here. 

The Cuatrman. I would certainly join in that comment on the 
excellent testimony. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Will some one of these witnesses describe for the rec- 
ord this new technique in growing alfalfa I saw coming down here, 
which is entirely different from the flooding process which I have 
seen heretofore ? 

Mr. Grace. Are you referring to the corrugations we are using and 
running water down spouts ? 

Mr. Sayvor. It seemed to me like every yard. 

Mr. Grace. Was it an indention in the soil ? 

Mr. Saywor. Yes. 

Mr. Grace. That is more or less of a new innovation. It has been 
tried in the past, say, 6 years. Probably this year it will be the largest 
acreage, from my observation, going into that type of planting. 

The idea is they have a flat-corrugated planter that levels the land 
as it goes along, pressing it down and allowing furrows to be gouged 
out of the field. The seed is dropped bektad on top of that. The 
water is then run down spouts, or some use just the irrigator to direct 
the water. But normally it would be best down spouts to trickle the 
water down that one furrow. That furrow to alfalfa would be the 
same as a bed to sugar beets or cotton. 

But if you use a bed for alfalfa, it is hard to mow and bale. That 
water is doing these same things it would be doing in the bed. It is 
subbing across. It is not allowing any crusting of the soil. The 
soil will stay pliable there so the small alfalfa can germinate. 

Still, you take your conditions in, say, the midwest and one irriga- 
tion would be sufficient. In fact, they would put 2 pounds of alfalfa 
on a complete stand. We put as high as 40. Normal is 25 to 30 
pounds of alfalfa to get a stand. The only reason is because of the 
salinity of our soil. Therefore, we make almost two irrigations on 
alfalfa in that type of farming in order to insure our stand where 
on a normal basis you would not have to worry. 

Salt is the thing we battle all the time, and salt conditions in the 
valley are becoming more crystal over a period of time, to the extent 
we here in the valley who have to use the-water are worried about 
the future because water is necessary. It is all right for others to say, 
well, you don’t have to waste that much water. Well, if you try farm- 
ing that way, raising vegetables, you might as well give up. 

Do not misunderstand me. There may be land in the valley where 
one irrigation will get up all their sugar beets and all vegetables, but 
that is not common to the valley. The bulk.of us have 2, and some 
of us on coral land may have to go to 3 irrigations to get the seed out 
of the ground. That is'the one thing we fight all the time. I got 
away from the explanation of that type of farming. I am sorry, 
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Mr. Sartor. Thank you for the explanation. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Stsx. I have no questions. I want to commend the gentlemen 
on explaining their particular problems very ably. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions on this side? 

Mr. Hosmer. I would like to say to these gentlemen that this gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has consistently opposed this project since 
its inception, and I have had the pleasure of fighting with him. But it 
is also opposed in certain areas of Colorado, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania bears the distinction of having made such a brilliant 
fight against the project he got almost as many writein votes for Con- 
gress in one area in Colorado as the incumbent did. 

The Cuareman. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I have one question. I expect Mr. Grace is the one 
I should direct it to. 

As I understand it, the more the salinity in the soil builds up, the 
more water it is going to take to leach it out. 

Mr. Grace. Yes; if I understand you correctly, you are right. But 
that must be coupled with other conditions. We must tile as our 
salinity builds up. To keep on farming and allowing it to build up 
would be just too big a disaster. So we are forced into the expensive 
operation of putting tile down. 

Even with the tile down there, it requires a certain amount of water 
that has to go through that soil to bring it back and to maintain it. 
I know probably your State cannot understand our proposition here, 
which is, I think, probably a little different than you have. 

Mr. Ruopes. On the contrary, we have certain areas in my district 
which have the same problem. 

Mr. Grace. Then you can understand and appreciate the condition 
of salt. I know in the Phoenix area they do not seem to have to worry 
about it. Some places in the Yuma area they do. As you say, you 
probably have some like we have. 

Mr. Ruopes. Twenty miles on the other side of Phoenix in the 
Buckeye territory we have that problem. You would say there is some 
correlation between the salt content of the soil and the amount of 
water that has to be used ? 

Mr. Grace. I think there is not only a correlation between the salt 
content of the water and the amount of water that has to be used, but 
the quality of the water that has to be used. I think they all tie in. 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank you very much. I wantto add my word of com- 
mendation to the story you gentlemen have told. You certainly have 
impressed the committee with your problems. 

The CuatrmMan. Judge Chenoweth, do you have any questions? 

Mr. CuenowerH. Yes; I would like to ask a few questions since I 
am the sponsor of this project which seems to be causing you so much 
concern. I am glad I came down here because I think I can quickly 
relieve you of any further apprehension you may have concerning this 
project. I think one of you mentioned you had been informed by 
representatives—I am sure you did not refer to Judge Saund; I do 
not know who you were referring to—that this was a project that was 
going to add greatly to your salinity problems. Let me hasten to im- 
mediately disabuse you of that impression, because it is not true. If 
there are those who have told you that, they’are telling you that be- 
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cause of lack of knowledge or because they willfully and deliberately 
want to misrepresent the facts to you. 

We in Colorado have a very friendly feeling toward California. 
We have supported all of your projects out here so far as I know, 
We do not want to take away a drop of water that belongs to you. 
I think the impression exists, as I get this testimony, that it is a ques- 
tion of this project taking pure water which is otherwise going to 
come to you, which is not the case. This project will take 70,000 
acre-feet of water out of the Colorado River Basin, and that would 
go into the Arkansas River Basin. 

Now, if this project does not use that water, it will be used on the 
western slope of Colorado. Some of that water may return, but that 
will increase your salinity problem, I would think, because it is going 
to pick up all the salts in the soil and put them back in the river. I do 
not know which would be best from your standpoint. In either event, 
this water has been allocated to Colorado and belongs to us. 

We checked once on the salinity problem which this project would 
bring about, and we found it would be so infinitesimally small as to 
be beneath recognition. As a matter of fact, it was absurd to even 
refer to it as creating any problem for you. I want to mention that, 
so you will not have any further misunderstanding concerning the 

roblem. 

The bill I introduced in Congress, which is now pending, contains 
an amendment which Mr. Hosmer from California offered. I refer 
to section 8, which directs the Secretary of the Interior to make a 
study of the salinity problems in the Colorado River Basin which 
this project and other transmountain projects would bring about. 
If the bill passes, that study would be made. 

Is it your impression that this project is going to increase your 
salinity problem? Mr. Grace, is that your understanding ? 

Mr. Grace. You sort of put me on the spot there. You came up 
with—I am not answering it just as you would like me to, but may 
I go around ? 

You came up with, if the water were not diverted over, it would be 
used in Colorado. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. This water has been allocated to Colorado under 
the compact. It is our water. 

Mr. hae, But right now it is coming down the river. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Yes; we sent a large amount of water down the 
river this year to you, a good many million acre-feet. 

Mr. Grace. Yes, and, from the appearance of the amount going 
into the sea down there, you ought to send a little more. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. We did pretty well for you this year. 

Mr. Grace. That is right. 

Mr. CuenowetuH. We really did. 

Mr. Grace. It would seem to me, if a condition exists at a certain 
level—I do not care whether you call it salinity or anything like 
that—and you take a certain part of a given product from it, you 
are going to make a change in the ultimate product, which would be 
water down here in Imperial Valley. If you use it on the western 
slope, the condition would be the same one way or the other. I am 
sorry I cannot answer the way you would like me to. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. As a practical farmer and one who is surely an 
expert on these problems, because I have been very impressed with 
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what you and the others said, would the salinity problem be increased 
by water being used and then coming back into the Colorado River, 
having picked up all of the salts and other impurities which it would 
naturally collect in going through the soil ? 

It is one or the other. We are going to use it one way or the other. 
It is our water, and we are going to make use of it to the best 
advantage. 

Mr. Grace. If you divert that water on the western slope and it 
goes through a salty soil and has no way of getting rid of that salt 
as it percolates down and comes back into the river system it is pos- 
sible it is going to increase. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It would not all come back, of course. 

Mr. Grace. No. What percentage, I could not answer. My only 
thought on it is, if it is diverted out, if something is taken out, then, 
so, something must change at this end of the system. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. In just a moment. We are talking 70,000 acre- 
feet, and there are something like 15 million acre-feet in the river. So, 
the amount is so ridiculously small the impact would be so negligible 
it would not be worth even mentioning. 

Mr. Grace. That may be true, but you are not allowing for evapora- 
tion, which is, I would believe, a great factor in determining the final 
salinity. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I am not discussing the amount of waters that 
have been allocated. That is another problem. 

What I am trying to state, just as clearly as I can express it, is 
the fact that this project is certainly not going to add to your 
salinity prob'ems here, if constructed. You have the wrong impression 
entirely, and I am sorry about that, because we in Colorado are not 
trying to add to your problems in the Imperial Valley. I can assure 
you of that. As the sponsor of the project, I can speak for myself. 
and I know the other sponsors of the project well enough to state that 
they have the same attitude. 

There are those, I think, who would like to becloud the issue and 
would like to have you under a false impression, which, I see, they have 
succeeded in doing here. It is unfortunate, and we in Colorado regret 
it a great deal because we hate to see this completely erroneous 1m- 
pression. We want to do all we can to help you, and want to send 
you fresh water. We did send a pretty good quantity this year, and 
we hope we can send more next year. 

Mr. Grace. We appreciate that, but we are in a position where we 
have to fight for what we have. That is unfortunate. If there were 
ample water of good quality, with no hypothetical future increase in 
salinity, it would be a different matter, but we have big investments 
down in the valley. Youcan see our point. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I do. 

Mr. Grace. We are going to fight you tooth and nail until we can 
arrive at some understanding on it. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You say you are going to fight. So, we must to 
protect our rights. But I am not sure we should be fighting each 
other at all. 

Mr. Grace. I agree with you. That is why I started b saying I 
am not smart enough to understand this with all the ramifications. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. There is nothing to fight over. 

Mr. Grace. There are others who are qualified and who have gone 
into this water business that can bring out the answers a little better. 
I can only speak as a farmer owning property here. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. You are speaking of what others have told you 
about the project. I am sure you have not studied the project in 
detail, have you? 

Mr. Grace. No; I have not. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. I am sure you have not, because it is not any of 


your concern, and, naturally, you would h: ave no reason to study the 
same, 


Mr. Grace. That is right. 


Mr. Cuenowern. I recognize the problem you face here. Like 
other members have mentioned, I did not realize just what you faced 
until I heard you today, and you made a strong case. I see you have 
a real problem here. I hope you can work out some solution, and, as 
one member of the committee, we will do anything we can to help you 
work it out. At the same time, we would like to use a little of this 
water . Colorado, just a little of it. 

Mr. Grace. Everybody wants to use it. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Coenowetu. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. The apparent misapprehension you mentioned is not 
in fact a misapprehension. I think what is behind these gentlemen’s 
worries is the fact that the tunnel proposed to be drilled through the 
hill would not have a capacity of merely 70,000 acre-feet a year, but 
a half million acre-feet, and the least period the Bureau will aver "AGE 
on is 40 years. 

So, conceivably, for 5 or 10 years tremendous amounts of water 
could be diverted which would, in fac t, over that period, « 
men not only stress, but to quit the farming business. 

Mr. Curnowrtu. My colleague is seeking to confuse you further. 

The Cuamman. Let’s have order now. We are trying to elicit 
information, not argument. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. One further statement, and then I am going to 
quit. I want to make my position and the position of the sponsors 
absolutely clear. 

The amount of water to be diverted is, of course, limited by agree- 
ment between the eastern and western slopes of Color: ado, ‘and. re- 
gardless of the size of the tunnel, the amount of water is not going 
to be increased. It is all going to be fixed and agreed upon. 

I might state that the State of California, when this project was 
first proposed, approved this project: in principle. I know that the 
great engineering department of the State of California and its water 
agencies are not going to give approval to any project which is going 
to be injurious to your interests here in the mperial Valley. 

I want to mention that to further reassure you that we in Colorado 
are not trying to take any water away from you; we are not trying to 
add more salt on your land; we are not trying to create or aggravate 
any problems you now have. I hope you Palbive me in that. I have 
tr ied to make it as clear as I can, and I hope I have made some impres- 


sion and have cleared wp any misunderstandings which may have 
existed. 


cause these 
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I have appreciated the opportunity to be here and meet with you 


ay. 
Me seen May I ask the gentleman from Colorado a question, 
ease 
. The Cuarrman. That is not ordinarily in order, but the judge can 
take care of himself. Go ahead and ask it. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I will be glad to have you. 

Mr. Hasxett. You made several statements that the water was 
Colorado’s. I would like to know who it belonged to 50 years ago. 

Mr. Curenowetu. Under the Colorado River compact, the water has 
all been allocated. It was approved by the Congress of the United 
States. That is all fixed. That is no longer in dispute or disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. Hasxketx. It seems to me if it is your water now you should have 
taken care of it 50 years ago. 

Mr. Coenowetu. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Hasxett. If it is your water now, I think you should have taken 
care of it 50 years ago so we would not be in some of the messes we 
are in now. 

Mr. CHENowETH. You mean used more? 

Mr. Hasxety. Stopped the thing coming down. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Stopped the river coming down ? 

Mr. Hasxetu. Yes. 

Mr. Curenowetu. I do not know how that could have been done. 

Mr. Hasxetzt. We had too much at times. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You are now complaining that you do not have 
enough. 

Mr. Hasxetu. That is the reason we fought for Hoover Dam—to 
control it. We fought for that thing to hold the water there so we 
could have something down here. 

Mr. CuenowetnH. You need more water now. Is that it? 

Mr. Hasxety. Yes, under present conditions we do need more water 
now because it means a life or death struggle. 

Mr. Curenowernu. The water which is involved in the project is not 
California’s water; it is Colorado’s. You are getting all you are 
entitled to under the compact. I assume you are. This is water 
which the water experts of California say belongs to Colorado, and 
it is up to us to use it as we may determine. It is not going to take a 
drop of your water. I can assure you of that. 

The Cuarrman. Gentlemen, we appreciate your testimony—— 

Mr. Saunp. I would like to ask a question. I do not want to take 
the time of the committee, and did not intend to make any statement, 
but I will just take 1 minute. 

I have a great deal of respect for the judge, and I know he did not 
mean it, but he implied we have been misrepresenting to the people 
when we say that the passage of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project will 
bring more salt to the Imperial Valley. 

I made that statement and I stick to that—— 

Mr, Urr. Mr. Chairman, I am going to object to the line of conver- 
sation. 

The Cuamman. The objection will have to be sustained if the objec- 
tion is made. 
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Judge Saund, you can make a statement and we will recognize you 
for that purpose separately at an appropriate time. But under the 
rules of the committee, Members of on ress who are not members of 
the committee are not permitted, over objection, to participate in the 
questioning and answers. If any member objects, the Chair has to 
sustain the objection under the rules, and the Chair does sustain the 
objection made by the gentleman from California, Mr. Utt. 

But at a subsequent time you will be recognized for a further state- 
ment in the matter inasmuch as you reserved your statement at the 
ane of this hearing. 

want to say to you, Mr. Grace, Mr. Haskell, Mr. House, Mr. Bald- 
win, Mr. Bohlander, and Mr. Bridenbaugh, that we appreciate your 
testimony. It has been enlightening and illuminating, the statements 
by each of you regarding a very serious problem which, I am sure, was 
not fully appreciated by the members of this committee. I know it 
was not understood by me altogether, and I am perfectly sure that is 
true of the other members of the committee, including our good 
friend from Colorado, Judge Chenoweth. 

The salinity problem has proportions which were not really realized 
by everybody. 

Thank you very much for your statements here today. We appre- 
ciate them very much. 

The next witness is Walter I. Welden, secretary of the Imperial Val- 
ley Central Labor Council, 690 Broadway, El ‘Candia. 

Mr. Welden, we will be glad to hear your statement at this time. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER I. WELDEN, SECRETARY, IMPERIAL 
VALLEY CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, EL CENTRO, CALIF. 


Mr. Wetpen. Gentlemen of the committee, the previous speakers 
have covered this deal very well, I feel. However, on behalf of the 
labor movement, I wish to protest against the Fryingpan-Arkansas 

roject for the reason I feel it will be detrimental not only to Imperial 
Cont but to all of southern California as well. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate your statement, Mr. Welden. 

Are there any questions on this side ? 

On this side? 

If not, we thank you very much for appearing here today. 

That concludes the list of witnesses submitted to the chairman relat- 
ing to this particular subject matter, and, unless there are other wit- 
nesses who now desire to speak on this subject, we will proceed to the 
next subject which was brought to the attention of the chair and pre- 
viously mentioned, H. R. 4421. 

Mr. Dowp. May I speak? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I had not been advised that you wanted to 
be heard. I have known Mr. Dowd very well for a long time as chief 
engineer for the Imperial Irrigation District. For the purposes of 
the record, please state your full name and the capacity in which you 


appear. 
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STATEMENT OF M. J. DOWD, CONSULTING ENGINEER, IMPERIAL 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT, IMPERIAL, CALIF. 


Mr. Down. M. J. Dowd, consulting engineer for the Imperial Irri- 
gation District. 

- The Cuamman. We are very glad to hear our old friend Mike 
Dowd. 

Mr. Down. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the men who preceded 
me have answered one of the main points that I was going to make, 
and that was there is no doubt in the minds of many of the committee. 

The question came up, why would Imperial Valley, the people of 
this valley, be interested in a project 1,000 miles away, proposed to 
divert 70,000 acre-feet a year out of the Colorado River Basin. But 
I think they have given you the answer. The answer is the matter 
of quality. And they have given you an insight, I believe, into the 
salinity problem here in Imperial Valley. 

When you were in Coachella last night you heard considerable about 
the Coachella Valley and its background. I do not intend to take 
much of your time here to give you the background of this valley, but 
every drop of water that is used in this valley for any purpose—mu- 
nicipal, industrial, stock raising, agriculture—has to be imported. 

In other words, when the people came here in 1900 to start this 
development they could not put down a well and get the water. There 
were a few little overflow lakes along New River which by the end of 
the first summer were so bad you could not use the water. The drinking 
water was brought by train from Coachella Valley to the northern 
end of the valley, and then by wagon on down to Imperial for drinking 
purposes, and it was not until the first water got in here in June 1901, 
that they had water for their needful purposes as I have mentioned 
here. 

Mr. Sartor. Not to interrupt you, Mr. Dowd, but following that, 
last night for the first time I learned of the artesian water that was 
under a portion of the Coachella Valley when it was started. Is there 
a similar water basin under the Imperial Valley? 

Mr. Down. No: there is not. That is, north of the Salton Sea there 
was quite an artesian base, but you do not find that in Imperial Valley. 
There is no potable water supply in Imperial Valley; it all must come 
in from the Colorado River. I do not know any area in the United 
States that is more dependent upon imported water than Imperial 
Valley. 

I want you to realize in the days of the forty-niners who came across 
here by the thousands on their way from Yuma to the coast, and later 
in the days of the Butterfield stagecoaches that came from St. Louis 
through this way to the coast and on to San Francisco, the stretch 
from Yuma, some 100 or 120 miles across this Imperial Valley area, to 
the coast mountains was the most feared stretch in the entire trip be- 
‘ause of its aridness, the summer heat, and the terrific sandstorms. 

We have mentioned these things to you so you can realize what we 
have here today as compared to what the situation was in 1900. As of 
1900 the only habitants in this entire valley were the survey crews 
laying out the first irrigation canals. 

Now we have a half-million acres under cultivation and irrigation, 


with an annual production valued at $120 to $130 million, in the short 
space of a little over 50 years. 
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It. took a lot of blood, sweat, and tears to do it. 3 

We not only had natural problems to fight, such as floods, silt, 
drought, windstorms, hot summers, but we also had what you might 
call political battles. We became involved in intrastate, interstate, 
and international problems. Until we got the All-American Canal 
our water came through some 130 miles of canals in Mexico where it 
was under the jurisdiction of a foreign government. 

The Imperial Irrigation District took over in 1916 from the private 
company, and also took over the subsidiary company in Mexico. Here 
you had a California irrigation district owning and operating a private 
company in Mexico. It was a very odd situation. 

As for interstate problems, you realize what the battle has been 
on the Colorado for the last 30 or 40 years, and it is still going on. We 
thought our troubles were pretty well settled when we finally secured 
passage of the Boulder Canyon Project Act in 1928 authorizing con- 
struction of Hoover Dam and the All-American Calan. We figured 
the dam would take care of our flood problem, it would take care of 
our silt problem, it would take care of one big problem we had where 
junior users on other parts of the river were interferring with our 
senior rights, and, by storing water in Hoover, they were going to give 
us the stored water, allowing the junior users to take the natural flow. 

The All-American Canal took aur water supply out of Mexico, gave 
better control of the headworks, eliminated the trouble we had at 
other diversion works down here at the Mexican border, and it looked 
like it would permit us to proceed to develop this entire valley as had 
been planned from the very inception of the project. 

Of course, we found out we were wrong, that the Boulder Canvon 
Project Act and what went with it did not settle verv much. We 
started in 1919 to secure the All-American Canal. The first bill went 
into Congress then. The Boulder Canyon Project Act was passed in 
1928. In the meantime we had to accept the compact for the benefit 
of the upper basin States, not the lower basin States. 

If we had known then what we know now about salinity, salt balance, 
and those things, the compact would have been written differently or 
there would not have been a compact. 

Then also, before the bill was passed, we had to agree to accept a 
limitation act unless all seven States signed the contract. We dis- 
agreed very much with our friends in the upper basin as to the necessity 
for the Limitation Act. I am saying that now because it will become 
involved in what I am going to suggest about a similar limitation on 
Colorado. 

We said, “We have a compact which allows so much water to the 
upper basin, and so much to the lower basin. What business is it of 
the upper basin how much water California uses of that allotted to 
the lower basin ?¢” 

They said it was some of their business because they were fearful 
if Arizona did not sign the compact we would use too much water and 
Arizona would come in to appropriate it and the loss might fall on 
the upper basin. Whereas, in our opinion, it would have fallen on 
California because, under the compact, we could only look to the upper 
basin for so much water. But that is neither here nor there. They 
had their opinion ; we had ours. 
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But they felt, to preserve their rights, to preserve their interest, it 
was necessary to demand that California limit itself as to the amount 
of water used from the Colorado River. That was the price we had 
to pay in order to get the act passed, and we paid the price. 

Ve have found out, of course, due to conditions we did not know 
about, that we are not going to get near enough water. We cannot 
do the job we had felt we could do with that amount of water. We are 
not objecting to Colorado developing. We want to see Colorado 
develop. 

We recognized that, under the compact, a certain amount of water 
was allotted to the upper basin States, and now the upper basin States 
have gotten together and divided that amount among themselves. 

While we do not agree with some of their interpretations of the main 
Colorado River compact, yet there is not any question that, so far, 
the projects authorized will use far less water than the upper basin 
States are entiled to use under the Colorado River compact and under 
their own upper basin compact. 

But we come to this matter of quality. We do not say, as I said 
before, that they have not a right to take the water by transmountain 
diversion out of the basin. But we say—you have heard this before 
in your hearings, and I simply want to point it out again—we say 
under the compact we who hold the old, perfected rights in the lower 
river are protected on the quality of the water. 

As you know, article 8 of the Colorado River compact says that 
ema perfected rights to the beneficial use of the waters of the 

olorado River system are unimpaired by this compact. 

We think that if you ruin the quality of the water you impair the 
right just as much as though you take away the quantity of the water. 
Therefore, when it says that perfected rights are unimpaired, it means 
quality as well as quantity. 

Our friends in the upper basin do not agree with us. They seem 
to think, as long as they do not exceed the consumptive use of so much 
water, as long as they turn down so much to us, whether it is green, 
yellow, or blue, usable or not usable, they are satisfying the terms of 
the compact. 

That is one of the points we had hoped would be settled by the 
Supreme Court case. It is one of the reasons why we sought to im- 
plead the upper-basin States in this suit, so we could get a determina- 
tion once and for all of the meaning of this article 8, whether or not 
the quality of our water was protected as well as the quantity of the 
water. The upper-basin States saw fit to not come in, to object, and 
the Supreme Court denied our motion to join them. 

But we are faced now with this. continual increase in transmountain 
diversion that, in our opinion, does have an effect on our quality. In 
our opinion, we are entitled to some protection. So we have en- 
deavored to work out an amendment to the bill which would give us 
that protection. : 

This matter of transmountain diversion is not something that is 
new. We knew it was going to come about. But, at the time the 
compact was made, Mr. Carpenter, who was considered to be the 
father of the compact, a very fine man—I knew him very well—said 
that, in his opinion, Colorado could not possibly take more than 380,000 
acre-feet a year for transmountain diversion. 
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A. P. Davis, Director of the Reclamation Service, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, said the whole upper-basin States could not conceivably take 
more than 500,000 acre-feet a year for transmountain diversion. The 
State of Colorado right now is taking at least 500,000. 

Of course, at that time, those men were sincere and they meant it, 
but we could not conceive of what a Santa Claus Uncle Sam was 
going to be. We could not conceive of Uncle Sam agreeing to finance 
these costly projects on the basis they are going to do it, and that is 
where we missed our guess. 

The total transmountain diversions planned in the upper-basin in- 
vestigations by the Bureau of Reclamation run around 2144 million or 
3 million acre-feet. There is no question about it. These transmoun- 
tain diversions must be made at the very highest altitudes in order to 
cut down the length of tunnels to get the water out of the drainage 
basin. So, what they do, they take the snowmelt. We feel we are 
entitled to some limitation on these transmountain diversions. 

I suppose you men know this matter has been up before. We dis- 
cussed the matter in connection with the storage project, and, in the 
1955 hearings on S. 300 in the Senate, which was the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas bill for that year, the chairman of the committee, Senator 
Anderson from New Mexico, an upper-basin Senator, raised the very 
point himself. 

It was toward the close of the testimony of Mr. Northeutt Ely, of 
California. It will just take a second. Here is what he said: 

Senator ANpEeRsON. Before you go to your conclusion, Mr. Ely, have you ever 
given any thought to the possibility that the States of the upper basin might 
end this question of diversion, cross-mountain diversion projects, by some sort 
of a self-limitation act, as California did, fixing the total amount? 

Mr. Evy. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I have. In my conclusion I come to the very 

int. 
wag ere ANDERSON. I had thought this matter had come up several times 
and we were going to have to come to 2 resolution of it sometime. I wondered 
if it might not be well to set down some boundaries eventually and say that so 
much can be diverted. 

So, as I say, it is not a new proposition. 

The west slope of Colorado, as you know, presented a limitation 
amendment in the Senate, and also presented one to your House com- 
mittee. The Senate brushed it aside. What the House committee is 
going to do with it, I do not know. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dowd, you, no doubt, saw the transcript of the 
colloquy between Governor Aandahl and me which oecurred at the 
last hearing in Washington on this subject. Are you familiar with 
that ¢ 

Mr. Down. On the matter of the limitation ? 

The CHatrman. On these amendments which you refer to and 
which were then under discussion in the committee hearing. 

Mr. Dowp. What you discussed with him was what we call the 
California amendment. As I recall, you did not discuss the amend- 
ment proposed by the west slope of Colorado limiting the total 
amount of transmountain diversion. 

The Cuarrman. The amendments I discussed with Assistant Secre- 
tary Aandahl were the amendments recommend by Mr. Ely in the 
Senate hearing. } 

Now this is a different amendment ? 
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Mr. Down. They were offered by Senator Kuchel. In 1957 Cali- 
fornia did not appear. 

The Cuatrman. I beg your pardon. That is right. They were 
offered by Senator Kuchel. They were given to me by Mr. Ely’s office. 

Mr. Dowp. That is right. And the ones you had offered in the 
House had added 1 or 2 to those offered in the Senate. California 
had anticipated a limitation amendment, but the west slope came 
forward and, of course, they are very much interested in keeping as 
much water as possible on the west slope. 

As Mr. Chenoweth knows, it is quite a subject there in Colorado. 
So they proposed a limitation amendment. 

The question came up as to whether or not it was constitutional, 
whether or not if Colorado passed such an act limiting the total amout 
of water taken by transmountain diversion it would stand the test 
of the constitution because, as you know, the Colorado constitution 
says that the right to appropriate the unappropriated waters of the 
State shall never be Senin’. 

I know Mr. Beise said, without question, it would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

So the west-slope people included an amendment in their amend- 
ment which provided that this limitation would run for 25 years, and 
felt that might answer the question, it being for a limited time, not 
in perpetuity. 

Our attorneys in Washington hold a different view than the Colo- 
rado attorneys and Mr. Beise. They say that under this wording that 
has been proposed it would, in effect, constitute a compact between the 
United States and Colorado and that the compact would overcome the 
constitutional objection in the same way that the seven-State com- 
pact, the Colorado River compact, certainly results in denying the 
rights of Colorado citizens to appropriate some of the unappropriated 
waters of the State. 

However, some of the attorneys in Colorado say if it were a com- 
pact between Colorado and some other State it would be all right, but 
not with the United States. 

Our attorneys say no, that this amendment would constitute a com- 
pact and would overcome the constitutional objection. 

Last Tuesday at the meeting of the Colorado River board in Los 
Angeles the board adopted this limitation amendment as being one 
of the amendments which we would request be added to the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas bill. However 

Mr. Sartor. I do not want to interrupt you, but to make sure the 
record is clear, will you tell us what Colorado River board ¢ 

Mr. Down. The Colorado River Board of California. 

Mr. Sartor. You keep reading these records, and there are so many 
Colorado River water boards that, unless you specify the State, some- 
times people take them out of context and come up with some strange 
answers. 

Mr. Down. I have here a copy of the amendment which I will leave 
with you. 

The: Caatrman. Without objection, the amendment will be made 
a part of the record. 


There being no objection, the amendment will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 
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(The amendment follows:) 


AMENDMENT TO H. R. 594 (FryiNGpAN-ARKANSAS Progect), 85TH CONGRESS, 
ist SESSION—PrROPOsSED NEW SEcTION WitH CoLorApo LIMITATION AcT 


Sec. —. This act shall not take effect and no authority shall be exercised here- 
under and no work shall be begun and no moneys expended on or in connection 
with the works or structures provided for in this act unless and until the State 
of Colorado, by act of its legislature shall agree irrevocably and unconditionally 
with the United States and for the benefit of the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, as an express covenant and 
in consideration of the passage of this act that the aggregate annual consumptive 
use (measured at the point of diversion from the natural basin of the Colorado 
River system) by or in the State of Colorado of water of and from the Colorado 
River system by means of transmountain diversion from the natural basin of 
that system to any other drainage basin shall not exceed 20 percent of the 
apportionment to which the State of Colorado may be entitled pursuant to 
article III (a) of the upper Colorado River Basin compact, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Colorado River compact and to the availability of water there- 
under, and the President by public proclamation shall have declared that such 
act of the Legislature of Colorado has been duly enacted and is effective. 

Mr. Down. If I may, this amendment is somewhat similar to the 
one proposed by the west slope except it leaves out the 25-year limita- 
tion. It is a limitation in perpetuity, the same as the California 
limitation. It also leaves out the last sentence which had to do with 
certain priorities in Colorado which we do not feel are any business 
of California. 

If Colorado wants to put in that last sentence, that would be all 
right. But coming from California, we would not think it would 
be appropriate. 

So we would ask that be added. 

As a matter of fact, speaking personally and having given some 
little consideration to the hearing and amendments and so forth, if 
this one amendment were included and would stay included in the 
final law, I would not be too much concerned with any of the other 
amendments proposed by California. 

We do not want to be up there opposing these little projects. It 
is no fun to go to Congress and be in opposition to development. I 
know because I have been going back there for the last 35 years. It is 
much better to go back there to be constructive to help development. 

On the other hand, we cannot sit idly by and truthfully and sin- 
cerely feel we are going to be injured down here and do nothing about 
it. We would be derelict in our duties if we did not try to do some- 
thing. 

But we are not back there trying to stop Colorado from developing 
or trying to get projects. 

Of course, I say we do feel this project is somewhat questionable as 
to financial feasibility, but if you men in Congress say it is financially 
feasible and are going to buildt it, that is the answer. We cannot do 
much about that. 

If an amendment such as this were adopted and were enacted by 
Colorado, it would be up to Colorado to say where they wanted to use 
this transmountain diversion water; that is, how much they would 
take for different projects. 

We are not trying to dictate to them, but we have to find some way 
to put a limit on the total amount they can take by transmountain 
diversion. 
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I have some more notes on the matter of quality of water, why it is 
so important to us. 

You understand the soil of this valley was laid down by the Colorado 
River. Where we are right now, without doubt, this Colorado River 
silt is over 1,000 feet up to 2,000 ‘feet deep. It is composed of a fine- 
textured clay, some silt, some fine sand, and it is all intermixed, depend- 
ing upon the location ‘of the river when the particular soil was de- 
posited. It is a very complex soil, and the result is we have difficulty 
in getting sufficient water through the soil. 

Now take alfalfa. To produce a full crop takes about 5 acre-feet 
just for consumptive use. If that water is carrying a ton of salt per 
acre-foot it means during the season you put 5 tons of salt on each acre 
of your alfalfa. You can appreciate you cannot do that very often or 
you are going to start losing your crops. 

So you must, as these men said, put on enough additional water to 
keep the salinity below the tolerance of the alfalfa. 

We have made quite a study of alfalfa along with others, and we 
find here in this valley that at the present time for the average crop we 
have to put something like 16 percent of the applied water through 
the soil to maintain the proper salinity. 

You understand that different crops have different tolerance. We 
have what we call sensitive, semitolerant, and tolerant crops. 

For instance, citrus trees which are very sensitive up to the Bermuda 
which is quite tolerant. In between you have the other crops. But 
you must maintain the salinity in and below the root zone below certain 
amounts, otherwise you will have a very serious effect on your crops. 

As these gentlemen told you, we have gone in for tile drains very 
extensively. We now have pretty close ‘to 6 ,000 miles of farm tile 
drain installed by the landowners. 

The Cuarrman. Did you say 6,000 miles? 

Mr. Down. 6,000 miles. 

It is so far serving about 220,000 acres, In other words, less than 
half our project. Before we get through we are going to have to tile 
the whole area, in my opinion. 

This tile does two things: it not only takes away the salt and extra 
water, but it helps on getting the water through the soil because 
there will be little fissures open up from the tile up into the soil 
which will increase the percolation and allow us to get more water 
through the soil. 

The Cuarman. I asked this morning—— 

Mike, are those tiles perforated ? 

Mr. Dowp. No. The water goes through the joints. It is laid in 
sand to act as a filter, and the water percolates through the joints 
and flows out the tile. 

As I say, we have been doing this, and the question is, though, how 
much additional water can we get through this soil. 

As your salt content increases, then you must put more water 
through in order to maintain a certain salinity. 

How much can we put through ? 

We figure that with a ton and a quarter of salt per acre-foot of 
water we have to put about 22 percent of the applied water through. 
In other words, if you deliver to the land 414 acre-feet per year, 
which you might for the average crop, it means practically 1 acre- 
foot per acre must go through the soil and drain on out. 
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When that water comes out from the root zone into the tile or into 
the drain, it will carry a little over 51% tons per acre-foot. It is easy 
to figure out if you want to do it. 

If the salt content goes to 114 tons per acre-foot, it is going to take 
close to 30 percent of the water. 

Can we get 30 percent of the applied water through this soil? 

The Cuarman. The committee will take a short recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

The Crarrman. The committee will again be in order. 

Before recess we were hearing the testimony of Mr. Dowd. 

Mr. Dowd, you may proceed. 

Mr. Down. I was telling the committee why this matter was of such 
importance here in Imperial Valley, much more so than it would be in 
valleys along the river where they have a different type of soil and 
no question about getting a sufficient amount of water through. 

The future quality of river water is very important to Imperial 
Valley for another reason. As you know, as I have said, California 
had to accept the limitation on its total amount of river water it 
could use in the future, and under that limitation the California 
agencies had to agree on how much each agency was going to get. 

“So the All-American Canal project, including the Coachella Val- 
ley, is limited on the amount of water it can take from the river. 

‘Now as the salt content goes up in the water you must use more to 
maintain a salt balance. Rrorefore there will be less to be used to 
produce crops, as we are limited. 

I can point it up to you this way: for each one-tenth of a ton per 
acre-foot of increase in the salt in the water of the Colorado River 
there will be 380,000 tons additional salt brought into this area each 
year. To remove that to Salton Sea we figure will take another 70,000 
acre-feet, and that 70,000 acre-feet would irrigate about 15,000 acres. 

Since we are limited on the amount of water that can come to the 
All-American Canal, for each one-tenth of a ton per acre-foot that the 
salt content increases there is 15,000 acres less that we can irrigate. 

So you can see why it is of such tremendous importance to us here 
in Imperial Valley. 

We maintain that from a national viewpoint it would not seem wise 
or is there any real economic reasons to go ahead with new development 
in one area of the country if by so doing you would impair or destroy 
the developed economy in some other section of the country. From 
a national viewpoint it just does not make sense. We do not believe 
it should be done. We are hopeful it will not be done. In fact, we 
know it will not be done. 

But these are some of the reasons why we have taken such an active 
interest in the development in the upper basin of the Colorado River. 

I believe I have eine more time than I intended, but I think that 
covers the main points, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. We appreciate your excellent statement, Mr. Dowd. 

Mr. Down. I have here, if I may add, a little brochure we got out 
which has in the front of a perspective map of Imperial Valley. It is 
followed by a short discussion on the salinity problem, just a matter 
of a couple of pages, which you can read tonight when you want to 
go to sleep. It is followed then by a chart which shows the amount 
of water which must go through the soil to maintain an average salinity 
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value. There is also a map of the drainage system in the Imperial 
Irrigation District. 

If I may say, the district itself has now something over 1,400 miles 
of drains, which we operate. These drains, of course, all go to Salton 
Sea. As you know, the whole area here is below sea level. These 
drains now provide an outlet to virtually each 160 acres in the valley. 
The farmer himself must provide the additional drainage on his own 
land, and then his drain water goes into one of our drains and into the 

Salton Sea. 

The last thing in the brochure is a little chart showing the salt bal- 
ance for Imperi: ial Valley. When we speak of salt balance we mean 
this: if you wish to maintain the productivity of an area, on the average 
you must remove as much salt from the area as comes into that area 
with the irrigation water or from outside sources. 

Now, this salt balance is just as necessary to be maintained on a 
farm as on an irrigation projec t, and it must ‘be maintained in a whole 
river valley. The whole Colorado River Basin has to maintain a salt 
balance, and that vast tonnage of salt which comes down each year 
must be disposed of. There are only two places to dispose of it: One 
is the Gulf of California and the other is the Salton Sea. 

The water necessary to transport that salt to the gulf and to Salton 
Sea is just as necessary, is just as much an important use as the water 
actually used to grow the ¢ rops, because if you do not use that water 
for that purpose you are not going to grow the ¢ rops. 

If we take out in 1 year more salt—in other words, for Imperial 
Valley, if in any year we show more salt being removed to Salton Sea 
than is coming into the valley, we say we have a favorable salt balance 
ora gain. In any year where we take out less, we have an unfavor- 
able salt balance or a loss. 

The last chart shows that since we began these careful studies of 
salt balance in 1943 we had an unfavorable salt balance until 1949, 
but by 1949 the district drainage system, plus the tile drains put in 
by the farmers, had begun to swing the balance, and since 1949 we 
have had a favorable salt balance. 

You may be surprised to know that, for instance, in 1956 there was 
something over 4 million tons of salt that came into Imperial Valley 
with the irrigation water, plus what came out of Mexico through 
the Alamo and New Rivers. This does not include the salt which 
was carried to Coachella Valley with the All-American Canal water. 

Coachella Valley in the future must do the same thing we have 
to do. They must maintain a salt eget too. They have to take 
out of that area and put into Salton Se: each year on the average as 
much salt as is brought into that area. if they do not, they are going 
to have a buildup of salt and ev entually are going to lose production. 
This is simply something to give to you so you can visualize some of 
the things we have been talking ‘ about. 

The Cuatrman, This is a very good memorandum, Mr. Dowd. In 
fact, it is excellent. 

Are there any questions on this side? 

If not, on this side? 

Mr. Sayror. I just have 1 or 2. Mr. Dowd, in an explanation of 
the chart which you have on the last page, can you tell us the reason 
why, after a favorable salt balance began to appear in 1949, it went 
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down through 1951, then it increased materially up through 1954, and 
then suddenly in the years 1955 and 1956 it went down until, in 1956, 
you just about maintained an even balance? What is the reason for 
that ? 

Mr. Down. Yes; that is very true. The reason is this; that these tile 
drains we put in are draining out the salt water that has been increas- 
ing in salinity for many years. Do you get the point? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Dowp. These tile drains go in. When they start to operate, we 
have tests showing the water as high as from 100 tons of salt per acre- 
foot to 150 tons per acre-foot. It is an accumulation over the years. 
So, that does not change very much. 

What I mean, it will take a long time for us to get rid of this old, 
accumulated, salt water. 

But the water coming into the valley in the past was running with a 
salt content of about 1 ton per acre-foot, about ninety-five one hun- 
dredths to ninety-seven one hundredths per acre-foot. 

In 1955 and again in 1956, by reason of the very low flow of the 
Colorado River, that salt content jumped to around 114 to 1.3 tons 
per acre-foot. So, you have had a big increase in the salt coming into 
the valley, but that has not had much effect on the salinity of the 
water you are draining because you are draining old water with a very 
high salinity. Do I make myself clear ? 

Mr. Sayvor. Yes. 

Mr. Down. Now, over a long period of time we will get to the point 
where we will be about on balance and where, if you did have an ap- 
preciable increase in the salt content of the water coming into the 
valley, it would reflect itself very soon in the salt content of the water 
going out through your drains. But at this time, since we drain the 
old water with such a high salt content, this change has relatively 
small effect on the underground water right now. 

The Cuairman. Is this drain system your brainchild, Mr. Dowd? 

Mr. Down. No. 

Mr. Ruopes. In other words, you have reached the point of dimin- 
ishing returns as of now ? 

Mr. Down. Yes, with this high salt content in the river. I may say 
to you that the 1.3 tons per acre-foot we have been having, in my 
opinion, is a temporary occurrence. As you know, for the last 4 years 
the amount of water in the river coming into Hoover has been below 
normal. The releases from Hoover prior to that time had been pri- 
marily for power. There had always been quite a surplus, because 
Mr. Chenoweth and his people up there were using very little of their 
upper-basin water. 

Starting in May 1955, the Bureau of Reclamation decided they 
must conserve all the water they could to maintain power head at 
Hoover Dam. So, they cut the releases at Hoover Dam just to the 
needs for irrigation and domestic purposes downstream, including 
Mexico. That meant the level in the river dropped very materially. 

We began draining water from lagoons. We began getting return 
percolation from the underground water adjacent to the river that 
had been out there for years and had increased in salt content. So it 
had the effect of increasing the salt content of the river. 
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If it were to stay at this low point for a number of years you would 
drain out that water, and then I think you would go back to about your 
ton per acre-foot until there is a considerable increase in development 
in other parts of the basin. 

The Crarrman. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Hosmer. I would like to say to Mr. Dowd in the presence of his 
friends and neighbors here that he has consistently made excellent 

resentations to the committee on these problems of the Imperial 

alley area, and that I think his participation in the advice and strat- 
egy in handling these things for the protection of this district has at all 
times been excellent. I wish to express my thanks to you, Mr. Dowd, 
for that. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. With reference, Mr. 
Dowd, to your statement regarding the proposed amendment—of 
which you submit copies here—regarding a limitation of transmoun- 
tain diversion of water by the State of Colorado at 20 percent, do I 
understand if that amendment should be adopted, as far as you know, 
the opposition from this area to the bill would be eliminated ? 

Mr. Down. Yes. Let’s make ourselves clear. The water agencies in 
California are not for the bill under any condition, but we feel the 
final decision as to its economics and advisability is up to Congress. 
We do feel we have a right to protection, and that unless we get that 
protection we have a perfect right to—in fact, we must—object and 
oppose the bill. But if we get the protection we think we need, we 
are entitled to, that is legally ours, then we would not object to the 
bill. 

Mr. Sisk. That was the point I wanted to make. In your opinion, 
that amendment would give you the protection which this area needs ? 

Mr. Down. Officially, of course, the water agencies in California now 
have asked for this amendment plus the other amendments. It was 
just my own opinion, speaking personally, when I said if we could get 
this amendment into the law, as far as I was concerned I would not con- 
sider the other amendments to be of too great importance. 

Mr. Stsx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dowp. One more statement on that. I am speaking now of 
the water agencies here in southern California; not for the Congress. 
It is up to the individual Congressman to decide whether or not 
he feels it is good business for this country to build this project and 
spend this money. 

Mr. Sisk. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Down. Because we are in opposition does not mean we say to 
Congress you remove your opposition if you feel it is not the proper 
kind of a bill. But, looking at it from the water standpoint and our 
rights standpoint, I make this proposition I have made here. 

Mr. Ruopves. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. As always, thank you for your fine statement. On 
occasion you have been one of the finest sparring partners I have ever 
had in my life, but on all occasions you are helpful. Might I just 
clarify one matter. 

As I understand it, there is a direct correlation between the amount 
of salt that is in the soil and the amount of water that must be applied 
to the soil to grow the crop and leach out the excess salt ? 
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Mr. Down. That is correct. They now have classified crops into 
groups which they call sensitive, semitolerant, and tolerant. They are 
classified as to their resistance to salt. There will be some restriction 
of production even with a small amount of salt. You have to expect 
some restriction of production. With that understanding, they group 
them into these classifications, and on these classifications then they 
determine what they call the saturation extract salinity can be that 
comes out the root zone. So you must put enough water on there so 
the water coming out from below the root zone will not have salinity 
in excess of a certain amount. 

Mr. Ruopes. Under the present circumstances, where it appears that 
maybe for the indeterminate future you may have to increase your 
water uses to preserve the land you have in cultivation here, is there 
any water available for irrigating East Mesa? 

Mr. Down. Oh, yes. All the talk about availability of water is not 
availability now. It is the same as in the friendly water suit between 
Arizona and California. We are not talking about now; we are talk- 
ing about 20 or 40 or 50 years from now, when the pinch comes. If we 
were just talking about present conditions we would not be in court 
at all. 

Mr. Ruopes. But actually under present conditions there probably 
would not be enough water to irrigate East Mesa and preserve your 
economy here; would there # 

Mr. Down. Absolutely there would be; yes. 

The Cuatrman. The pinch is going to come later ¢ 

Mr. Down. That is right. It is going to come 30, 40, 50 years from 
now. 

Mr. Ruopes. I am not talking about the pinch. I am talking about 
the present. 

Mr. Down. At present there is plenty of water for everybody. 

Mr. Ruopes. There is a difference between water running down the 
river and water to which you have a right. As you know, you cannot 
get Congress to authorize a project just because there is water unless 
you have a right to use the water which is paramount to everyone 
else’s right. 

Mr. Down. That is correct. 

Mr. Ruopes. Therefore, it appears to me as of now there is no water 
existing under the rights allocated to the State of California in this 
area for the irrigation of east mesa. 

Mr. Down. We do not agree on that, sir, but we are not asking Con- 
gress to authorize East Mesa. 

Mr. Ruopes. One of the witnesses brought it up, and that is the rea- 
son I mention it. 

Mr. Dowpv. What they are talking about is getting the Secretary 
of the Interior to open public land to entry. That is a lot different 
from building distribution systems. 

Mr. Ruopes. As you know, here in the West it is pretty hard to 
divorce water from land. If somebody enters the land, is it not 
pretty obvious he is going to put some water on sometime / 

Mr. Down. We will take care of that part. 

Mr. Ruopes. I am afraid you will. Iam afraid I know just what 
you mean by that statement. [Laughter]. 

Mr. Down. May I say along that line, since my good friend raised 
it, the Boulder Canyon project act was passed in 1928. From the in- 
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ception of the All-American Canal way back in the middle teens, 
1913, 1914, 1915, it was always intended to irrigate land, to irrigate 
this valley. The Boulder Canyon Project Act passed in 1928. As 
of 1952 the Bureau of Reclamation had not completed their investi- 
gation on the West Mesa, for example, and the last thing Mr. Strauss 
did when he went out of office, when the new administration came in, 
in December of 1952, he issued an order stopping all investigations 
on the West Mesa on the theory of this lawsuit between C: alifornia and 
Arizona. 

We have had an application before the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease some lands on the East Mesa. The Secretary of the Interior 
some years ago had said there was not enough good land out there to 
justify a project. He would not open it for entry. 

So we said, Okay, if you will not open it for entry, then lease 
some of that land to the district. We will take the full responsibility 
of providing water for it and whether it is a success or not a success. 
Lease it to us for 20 years. We will then turn it back to the Govern- 
ment and they can do as they see fit with it. 

We have not been able to get them to move on that project. Yet the 
Secretary of the Interior has proceeded to complete the construction 
of the Gila project, which was not authorized until 1947. He has 
now gone ahead with a lease for 65,000 acres in the Parker Indian 
Reservation. Yet he will not stir one hand to permit us any further 
development in this valley. 

Mr. Ruopes. Of course, I think you would have to agree with me 
there is some difference—I am not going to argue with you—betw een 
a project which is authorized and one which is in a planning stage. 

I do not think we need to argue about this because I think we agree 
as of now, with this suit pending, it probably is not smart to make any 
further development along the lower regions of this river until we get 
this settled once and for all. And you know where you stand, and I 
know where I stand. Maybe we can get together. 

Mr. Dowp. Why just pick on Imperial Valley? Why go ahead to 
complete the Gila project? In 1952 the main canal had not been 
completed. In 1952 our main canal was completed with capacity to 
serve these areas 

Mr. Ruopes. You should have gone to Congress and gotten the proj- 
ect authorized like the Gila project. Then you would not have to 
worry about it. 

Mr. Down. Our project was authorized in 1928. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes; as soon as I get through bleeding for the Im- 
perial Valley. 

Mr. Hosmer. I think Mr. Dowd’s fundamental position is that Ari- 
zona need have no worry that California is trying to steal any of her 
water; only that California worries about Arizona. 

Mr. Sartor. If you will yield to me for a moment, I would like to 
say Mr. Dowd’s description of the Bureau of Reclamation to an east- 
erner has been the greatest word picture of inefficiency I have ever 
heard. I think you are right. 

Mr. Ruopes. I am sorry I yielded to you for that purpose. 

The CuatrMan. Let’s get along. 

Mr. Urr. I have one question. 
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Mr. Dowd, what is your annual entitlement for the district? Either 
in acre-feet or second-feet. 

Mr. Dowp. The annual entitlement to the All-American Canal proj- 
ect is 4,150,000 acre-feet less the consumptive use requirement of the 
Palo Verde project and the 10,000 acres of the Yuma project in Cali- 
fornia, which would bring it down to right around 3,800,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Urr. How much of that do they take now ? 

Mr. Down. We are taking now about three-fourths. 

Mr. Urr. That is all. 

The Cuatrrman. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Curenowetn. I want to commend you on your very excellent 
presentation. It is one of the finest statements of water history and 
developments of the past half century I have listened to in a long 
time. 

I recognize the fact you are an expert and speak with full knowl- 
edge on the subjects you have discussed. 

Mr. Down. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. As I get the situation as you present it now, 
speaking for yourself and for the California Colorado River 
Board- 

Mr. Down. I am speaking for the Imperial Irrigation District. 

Mr. Curnowernu. The Colorado River Board of California adopted 
the resolution ? 

Mr. Down. Yes, but I am speaking for the Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I hope the farmers who testified earlier will 
listen closely because I think you are going to confirm what I have 
been stating here all afternoon. 

California, as I understand it now under this proposed amendment, 
bad no objection to this project; you are not concerned over the 
salinity or any other matters connected with it providing we in 
Colorado, through our legislature, will say 20 percent of our alloca- 
tion is all we are going to take and use for transmountain diversion. 

Is that, in essence, correct ? 

Mr. Down. In essence, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. In other words, that refutes this claim your sa- 
linity problem is going to be greatly aggravated by the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, ‘because you are now expressing no concern over it. 

Mr. Down. Well, don’t put it that way, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I am trying to put it as plain asI can. I want to 
clear up the misunderstanding. 

I think the salinity opposition has been grossly overplayed, and I 
T think you recognize that as a water expert. 

I do not blame you for doing it, but you want to use the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas as a vehicle on which to get an overall limitation. 

I do not know why you did not use the Colorado River project for 
that. That was a large project. Here is a little 70,000 acre-feet 
project. 

Mr. Down. I will tell you why. We raised the same point, but in 
1955 we thought we were going to get you impleaded in the lawsuit 
and get a final decision from the Supreme Court, and in December 


1955, we found we could not do it, and the Upper Basin Act passed 
early in 1956. 
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Mr. Cuenowern. I am sure you recognize and admit, Mr. Dowd, 
the salinity hazards and dangers of this project are not as real and 
imminent as has been presented to some of these farmers in this 
valley. 

Mr. Dowp. The whole question is at what point does it become 

Mr. CHenowrrnH. Asa water expert you tell me. 

Mr. Down. In other words, if you got a saw going here and stick 
your hand in it you cannot tell which tooth cut you. 

Mr. CxuenowetH. With the normal flow of the river you are not 
greatly concerned with salinity today, are you? You mentioned 
when they cut down the flow out of Hoover some of your salinity 
problems increased. 

Mr. Down. We are not worried about the salinity today; no. It is 
the future I am talking about. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I am sure you would recognize and freely admit 
70,000 acre-feet out of 15 million or more is not going to be an ap- 
preciable amount to be considered. 

Mr. Dowp. Absolutely. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. So negligible it is a waste of time talking about 
it. 

Mr. Down. That is why I said we do not like to be back there fight- 
ing on 70.000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Curenowern. I am sure of that. It is not according to the 
standards of California to be doing that. 

Mr. Down. We are not trying to dictate where you are to use your 
water. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is essentially what you are proposing here 
by opposition to the project. 

Mr. Down. Not any more than you dictated what we could have 
out of the lower river in the Boulder Canyon Project Act. We do 
not care where you use the water; we are ‘simply asking an overall 
limitation on what you take out of the basin. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. In other words, the salinity hazard is not quite 
as real as some have been led to believe because 20 percent would run 
close to 800,000 acre-feet. In other words, you say, all right, you 
can use 800,000 acre-feet for transmountain diversion, and no more; it 
will not hurt us. 

Mr. Down. I did not say it would not hurt us. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You are not going to consent to anything that 
is going to hurt you in California. I know you California peo- 
ple well enough for that. You are going to protect your rights, and I 
do not blame } you for doing it. 

Mr. Down. I will be honest. I do not know when we are going to 
get hurt. There should have been a lot more study on the matter of 
future salinity. 

Mr. CuenowetH. As a matter of fact, quality is not mentioned in 
any compact; is it? 

Mr. Down. No. 

Mr. Cuenowern. It was never included in any compact. 

Mr. Down. Not directly. 

Mr. Cuenowern. And transmountain diversion was never men- 
tioned in any compact. 

Mr. Down. Because back in 1922 when the compact was being 
negotiated we did not know anything about the questions that we 
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know now. We knew, of course, you would have to have drainage. 
We knew nothing about salt balance and very little about tolerance. 

Mr. Cuenowrrn. You are talking about problems in the Imperial 
Valley here. 

Mr. Down. Any place in the West. 

Mr. Cumnowetu, They did not know about them at that time. 

Mr. Down. Any sre in the West had very little knowledge of 
what we know now. If we had, as I said before, we never would “have 
taken the compact the way it was written. 

Mr. CuenowernH. Are you proposing we should go in and renego- 
tiate the whole compact now and start over again ¢ 

Mr. Down. I know it is too late for that. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is practically what you propose here in this 
amendment. 

Mr. Down. No. 

Mr. Cuenowern. When you are putting a limitation on the amount 
of transmountain diversion. 

Mr. Down. No more than when you put a limitation on us here in 
California. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What do you mean now? 

Mr. Down. Inthe Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

Mr. Cuenowern. On the amount of water you could use? 

Mr. Down. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is part of your allocation, is it not? 

Mr. Dowp. Yes; but you said “You have to agree you can only use 
this much water.” 

Mr. Cuenowern. You are talking about the overall allocation, 
which has been all settled long ago. 

Mr. Dowp. What do you mean all settled ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. So far as the upper and lower States 

Mr. Down. That is true. But what concern was it of yours in the 
upper basin how much California got? 

. Coenowertu. I am not familiar with that, and will not go into 
that phase of it. 

Mr. Down. You thought you needed that to protect your your inter- 
ests. We think we need this limitation act to protect our interests. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I know the upper States now are willing to abide 
by the compact. Whether they got a good deal or a bad deal, it is 
done. As to your controversy with Arizona, I will not get into that. 
That will be determined in due time. 

I think, Mr. Dowd, you have cleared up the situation very well 
by your statement that you are really not concerned over salinity as 
much as some people believed; your main purpose is to get a limita- 
tion on transmountain diversion. 

Mr. Dowp. You misconstrue it. The matter of salinity is the big- 
gest problem before Imperial Valley. 

Mr. Cuenoweta. That isa local problem. 

Mr. Down. Yes; the biggest. 

Mr. Curnoweri. But the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is not go- 
ing to affect you materially one way or the other. 

Mr. Down. This 70,000 acre-feet, of course, not—— 

Mr. Cuenowertu. It is trivial. 

Mr. Dowp. We have never said it would. 
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Mr. Cuenowetru. Why should all of these people be so disturbed 
and upset over the Fryingpan-Arkansas project then? 

Mr. Down. As I said before, I think it is a question of where you are 
going to stop. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. When you practically tell us now, as a water ex- 
pert and a man who has studied these problems over all these years, 
that as a matter of fact, the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is not of any 
great concern to you. 

Mr. Down. The 70,000 acre-feet is not; no. 

Mr. CurenowerH. That is what I say. That is what I have been 
telling these people this afternoon in trying to reassure them. I hope 
I succeeded. I am glad for the cooperation you have given me. I 
very much appreciate it. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. Is it not a fact this 70,000 acre-feet Judge Chenoweth 
is talking about adds on to present transmountain diversions ? 

Mr. Down. Right. 

Mr. Hosmer. There are other projects on the board that would add 
on to that? 

Mr. Down. Exactly. 

Mr. Hosmer. And if they go over a certain point salinity here is 
going to put everybody out of business. At the present time with this 
project and other ones ahead of it, you have got to be cautious about 
every one of them until such time as they agree to a limitation above 
which they will not go project by project. 

Mr. Down. That is exactly it. 

Mr. Sartor. Let me make one short statement. 

I think the importance of Mr. Dowd’s testimony here today is that 
it points up the problem as defined to our committee by a gentleman 
named Ivan G. Crawford, director of the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board, when he appeared before our committee in the months of 
May and July of this year. 

One of the things which Mr. Crawford and others stated was that 
they just did not intend to take 70,000 acre-feet per annum. ‘That is 
what the average was going to be, and they were going to provide as 
much storage and take just as much water as they could, so they would 
always be guaranteed a supply of at least 70,000 acre-feet per year. 
And, if they took a 20-year supply out through this tunnel in one 
year, which the capacity of the tunnel is capable of carrying, then it 
creates a tremendous problem, I think, on all of the States of the 
lower and upper basin. 

Mr. Crawford is the director of the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board, and that is just what he said they intended to do, 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to yield any more, 
because I am sure Mr. Saylor and Mr. Hosmer will confuse Mr. Dowd 
on some of these issues he is very clear on now. I do not want that 
to happen. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair doubts that very much. If we can, 
let’s limit ourselves to informational questioning. 

Mr. CHENoweETH. I have one more question. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 
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Mr. Cuenoweru. I would like to have you tell us about the Salton 
Sea, Mr. Dowd, the formation, the beginning of it, just what is in- 
volved. 

The Cuairman. Start him on that and we will be here the rest of 
the week. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Just briefly. 

Mr. Down. Salton Sea, of course, as you know, is the sump hole 
for this whole basin called Salton Basin, which contains about 7,500 
square miles, of which about 1,000 square miles is in Mexico. Salton 
is the sump hole for that basin. 

Of course, it must take not only to drainage water and waste water 
from Imperial and Coachella Valleys and some 150,000 acres in Mex- 
ico which lie on the Salton Sea slope of the delta, but also the runoff 
from storms over this entire 7,500 square miles. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Does some of the Colorado River water go into 
the Salton Sea ? 

Mr. Down. Of course. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How much a year? 

Mr. Down. Something around 1 million acre-feet. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is lost, then, forever ? 

Mr. Down. Sure. As I said before, there are two places where you 
can put this salt coming down the river. One is the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and the other is the Salton Sea. The water it takes to put 
that salt in one or the other of those two places is just as necessary, 
just as important a use as the water you use to actually grow your 
crops, that goes up through transpiration, because unless you put 
that salt there you are not going to continue to develop your area. 

Mr. CHenowetu. Where does the salt originate you put in there? 

Mr. Down. It originates over the 242,000-square-mile drainage 
basin of the Colorado River, one-twelfth of the area of the United 
States. 

Mr, Cuenowetu. The salt problem right here is not originating in 
the upper States then ? 

Mr. Down. Oh, yes; it comes out that way. Snowmelt is pure 
water, but by the time it gets down to Lee Ferry it has somewhere 
around eight-tenths of a ton per acre-foot on an average. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. There is not much concern there, is there? 

Mr. Down. Yes. 


Mr. CuHenowetu. Does not some of that settle in Hoover Dam? 
Mr. Down. Yes. 


Mr. CHenowern. You are getting a big benefit out of Hoover Dam 
on your salinity problem, are you not ? 

Mr, Down. No. I will tell you why. Because the type of salt that 
settles in Hoover Dam is the type of salt. we need to offset the effects 
of the sodium salt. In other words, if you have been around Hoover 
Dam you have noticed that white encrustment around the edges of the 
walls. ‘That is a calcium deposit. It is the same thing you have on 
your bathtub when you use hard water. You need the calcium in 
your water with the sodium to get the water through the soil. In 
other words, sodium makes the soil stick together; calcium keeps it 
apart. 

So, while you may get a reduction in total salt tonnage by reason 
of the deposition of calcium, like in Lake Mead, actually, as far as 
harmful effect is concerned, it does not do you any good. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. In other words, you do not get much benefit from 
Hoover? 

Mr. Down. That is right. If the sodium would deposit, we would 
be much better off. 

Mr. CuenowetHu. That is very interesting. I wish I had time to 


' go into it more. I donot want to take the time now. 


Mr. Down. I have noticed in the last 35 years that I have been here 
that, whenever you have a small amount of snowfall in the upper 
Rockies—in other words, when the runoff from snow is very low, our 
rit of salt jumps way up because then the water we get at Lee 

erry is primarily from springs, from bank seepage, from rains lower 
down the watershed, and that is where you get your salt. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. We did pretty well by you this year; did we not? 

Mr. Down. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. You are not complaining about Colorado this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Down. I do not know whether we should thank you or the Man 
up above. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. We did all right, and hope we can do it every 
year. We hope you will do as well by us. 

Mr. Down. If you would send down every year what you sent down 
this year 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You would not be worrying. 

Mr. Down. Arizona could built a central Arizona project. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Dowd, for your excellent state- 
ment. I certainly concur with John Rhodes, who said when you became 
an engineer the legal profession missed a great lawyer. We appreciate 
your sincere elucidation of this complicated and difficult subject: that 
you handled out of a background of tremendous experience. 

Without objection, this. exhibit will be made a part of the file at 
the present, and the Chair would like to reexamine the question when 
the matter comes before the full committee so we can decide as to 
printing. 

We have one further witness who desires to make a statement. 

Bill Statler, secretary of the Imperial Farm Bureau. 





STATEMENT OF BILL STATLER, SECRETARY, IMPERIAL FARM 
BUREAU 


Mr. Sratier. On behalf of the Imperial Farm Bureau, an organ- 
ization of farmers, I would, like, first, to thank our Representative 
Saund for making it possible, and also thank the committee for their 
courtesy and attention given us today. 

The Cuarrman. Your name is listed as William Statler. 

Mr. Srattier. It is Bill down here. 

The CuatrMan. You will be listed as Mr. Bill Statler, secretary of 
the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Guiportt. May I say something ? 

The Cuamman. Come forward and state’your name and address, 
please. 
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STATEMENT OF JOE GUIDOTTI, CHAIRMAN, EAST MESA 
COMMITTEE, HEBER, CALIF. 


Mr. Guiporri. My name is Joe Guidotti, and my address is Route 
2, Box 176, Heber, Calif. I am chairman of the east-mesa commit- 
tee and the arid-lands committee of the east and west committee, and 
I have listened to this discussion today with very much interest. 

I have been here in Imperial Valley for 44 years. The east-mesa 
committee has been very interested in getting both mesas developed. 
We are very interested in seeing the east- and west-mesa lands de- 
veloped, and we certainly want to support the report that was given 
here by Mr. Mike Dowd. 

We know we have got to protect the salinity of this water of ours 
because it is getting saltier and saltier, and also we have got to pro- 
tect getting enough water. 

I believe that is all I have to say. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate your testimony, and we are glad 
you volunteered to come and add to the previous statements which 
were given. 

Mr. Guiworrt. I want to thank Congressman Judge Saund, also, 
and thank the committee for coming here and making it possible 
for us to talk to you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you for your statement. 

(Whereupon, the committee moved to consideration of H. R. 4421.) 


x 





